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Selected for “The Friend.” 
My First Glacier Pass, 
(Concluded from page 68.) 
The large blocks of ice, now softening in the 
afternoon sun, were crashing down in thunder 
every ten minutes ; but our guide seemed to have 


- |forward, striking my breast violently against the 


boots to rub my toes in a very disagreeable man-|me. His “ Well, old fellow,jhow do you feel this 
ner, and blisters were soon added to my fatigue ;|morning?’’ elicited such a groan that his heart 
but I held on my way uncomplaining, though in| was softened ; and when he perceived that I could 
pain and weariness. At last the welcome sight of|not bear to keep my eyes open, he told me to 
the hotel appeared immediately below us; a yodel|cheer up, and that if I wore some darkened spec- 
and a pistol shot, to announce our arrival, brought|tacles for a day or two my eyes would soon be 
all the loungers, guides, and tourists, to the door; |right again—that I bad better get up and put a 
and many were the conjectures as to the route we| good face upon it (a good face indeed; how I 
had come. When we got lower we came to a path|wished I could!) He said he had ordered break- 
which zigzagged considerably, and I thought I/fast at eight o’clock, and asked me if he should 
would make a short-cut dowo. Whilst attempt-|send me up any hot water to shave with. I said, 
ing this, and descending carelessly, I stepped |‘ Yes, please.” He came up again presently with 
upon a slippery pine-root, and instantly tumbled /a pair of spectacles, and I got up and made my 
appearance at the breakfast-table. There was a 
ground, and having my waistcoat much torn by a|large party assembled, mostly English, and I 
dead branch lying near. [ felt half-stunned ;|thought [ observed an amused look on their faces 
happily no bones were broken, or much damage|as I entered. However, I could hardly see them, 
done ; but I received another lesson in going care-|and knew they could not see my eyes; so I did 





fully, even in places apparently the most safe. 


not feel so much exposed as I otherwise should 












When we arrived and announced that we oe done. I noticed they often asked each other 
an iostinct for safe places, and only once did he|made the pass from the Steinthal, loud were the|for the niedel,” and felt at once that William 

: think it necessary to pass under any blocks the |congratulations on all sides ; the landlord brought |had been amusing himself at my expense, as they 

slope of which threatened a fall; and here he ex-/jout a bottle of his best wine, and insisted on our| were generally smiling when my great goggle eyes 

t horted us to hasten, lest we should be crushed |drinking it then and there. We were decidedly | were turned towards them inquiringly to see if 

beneath the frowning masses. I was thoroughly|the heroes of the hour, and I went to bed about they were quizzing me. After breakfast a stroll 

0 carried away by the excitement of the work, and/nine o’clock, after a capital supper, in a high| was proposed to a neighbouring waterfall, William 
h was much congratulated by William on my re-|state of satisfaction. I was soon asleep, and, alas !| maliciously reminding me not to forget my sketch- 
. covery from the effects of the niedel. Sometimes|soon awake again. My burnt face, and the amount!ing materials. 1 felt quite angry with him, and 
" we had to let our leader down an ice-block with ajof wine [ had drunk since my arrival, made me| made an excuse of my blistered feet for remaining 
s rope: and, when safely landed below, he would|quite feverish. In vain I drank tumbler afterjat home. The fact is, I was so stiff that I do not 
8 cut steps for those who were to follow, or hold his|tumbler ef water to quench my thirst. I could|think I could have walked two miles; so I laid 
d alpenstock horizontally against the ice at the level|slumber for a few minutes only at a time, my old|down on the grass in front of the hotel, and so- 
a of his shoulder to give them a stepping-place in| fancies of the Siberian pilgrimage returned with | laced myself with my pipe as well as I could. My 
o their descent. He never lost an inch of ground;/every kind of aggravated horror; the crevasses | face was covered with pimples which exuded water 
d and we found ourselves always getting lower,|into which I tumbled were transformed into oub- copiously; and I had to purchase a veil, as the 
id though we had to wind about a good deal. On/liettes, from which I was dragged only to endure burning of the sun was intolerable. Reading was 
. one occasion he thought he should have to retreat/|fresh tortures. At last I was kept awake by the|out of the question ; and, as I could not enjoy the 
: a little, as he deemed the crevasse in front too|excursionists who were getting up at 2 A. M.— scenery, my day was miserable euough. When 
2 wide to leap. No sooner had he said this than I|the thin wooden partitions of the hotel making my companions returned, I found they had made 
Ip jumped over. The breadth was not so very great ;|their every movement audible. The noise lasted |an engagement with some other enthusiasts to at- 
st but the drop was considerable, and the others|till daylight, when I got up to examine my burn- tempt the ascent of the Dreisennenspitz—a peak 
. hesitated to follow. I called to William to pitch|ing face in the glass. With the exception of a|which has long been an object of desire to the 
.- over the knapsacks—which he did at once; and,|broad white band at the top of my ferehead where mountain-maniacs, but has hitherto defied their 
its as I caught them in succession, the guides fairly|my hat had protected me, it looked like a boiled | efforts. I refused to join the expedition, which 

laughed with delight, and said they had never lobster ; and I felt much as the poor animal must| was to last two days; and it was agreed that I 
if seen such a thing done before, and declared them-| do during the process of being cooked. The|should await my friends’ return. 

on selves ready to go to the end of the world with| whites of my eyes were pink, and I could hardly They started the next day, which was to me 
nd us. I immediately thought how my cricketing] bear even the yet dim light; my lips were swollen |like the previous one, except that the matter 
ad had fitted me for my excursion, instead of being|to twice their natural size, and nearly as black as|exuded from my face was yellow like the yolk of 
HY, a hindrance. The others jumped over in succes- ink ; and the state of my beard, unshorn for three|/an ego. On the third day I had turned com- 

sion. After this feat we sat down to rest a bit. days, added to my frightfal appearance. This, pletely black; the skin of my face was so tight 

l asked the hunter how much longer we should however, I thought I could soon rectify, and pro-|that I could neither eat, speak, nor laugh without 

be in the ice-fall? He said, “ ‘Two hours,” and| ceeded, not without some satisfaction in thinking|the createst pain ; and, as to blowing my nose, it 
ro) after a pause added, “ But, if you stop here four,|of William’s prophecy, to divest myself of my| was a thing not to be attempted. My poor lips 
pas that will make it six”—a remark which brought superfluous hair. 1 had not calculated on the were gaping with fissures, and I felt myself an 
be me to my legs at once. He proved to be right in| blistered state of my skin, which rendered the object of wonder, as well as of pity, to all behold- 
erk his calculations, for cutting steps and heading| process so agonizing, that I fairly gave in after | org. my eyes, however, were quite well again, and 
ila- round crevasses takes up much time, with small having shaved one side of my upper lip. I won-|]7 esa leave off my spectacles. 

: results in direct progress to show. When we were| dered if I could manage to singe the rest of my| My friends did not come back as-I had expected, 
ter, free from the entanglement of the fall, we pro-| beard, but had not pluck enough to light a match| put f was in no hurry for them. On the fourth 
ja- ceeded at a brisk pace down the more level partjand try that expedient. With a groan I turned morning, when I looked in the glass, I observed 
iam of the glacier. There were still frequent crevasses|into bed again, and thought with terror on the|that the black burnt skin was peeling off in strips, 

to jump, and, as the excitement diminished, I/ figure I should cut in public, and the quizzing of|.5 that I presented the appearance of a half- 
— n to feel my fatigue return 3 but, as I was as-| William; for I dared not hope he was in as bad| shaved zebra, and I thought I was more frightful 
sured that three hours would bring us to our inn,’ a plight as myself, as he had worn his veil and|than ever: but the pain was gone, and life no 
a I kept up my pluck as well as I could. I found, u 





: , spectacles throughout the passage of the snow. I|jonger a burden. Before leaving for his expedi- 
—e ‘that going down-hill caused my new | fell asleep, and awoke to find him smilirg over|tion William had entered our names in the hotel- 
-» I 


€ 


book, with a long a w pass. He 
described it as ate elve houts, if 
the snow was in good condition, and proposed 
exercising the privilege of a discoverer, to name 
it the ‘ Niedelundbreijoch.” I knew he had 
done this to quiz me, and felt accordingly. 

* * * * * + 


I heard all about William’s adventures ; he had 
returned the evening I had left without accom- 
plishing the desire of his soul. With much 
Jabour the party had climbed what they imagined 
to be the highest peak of the mountain, and dis- 
covered the true summit about thirty feet above 
them, but separated from them by an impassable 
gulf. There was nothing for it but to descend 
and attack the hill again next day from the other 
side. Their second attempt was less successful 
than the first, as the clouds prevented their seeing 
the right direction to take, so that the Dreisennen- 
spitz still rears its unconquered head above the 
Sennenthal. 


Sd eet 
From “ Friends’ Family Library.” 
Letter of I. Penington 
The way of God’s redemption is above the ways of 





man's wisdom. 


My Dear Friend,—This then is the way of re-| 
demption ; to wait to feel the appearance of the 
light of the Spirit in the heart; and, at its least 
or lowest appearance, to be turned from the dark- 
ness towards it. Oh! feel the redeeming arm in 
thine own heart, and know the love which stretch- 
eth it forth, and take heed of being sekpaiena| 
against its inward visitations to thee : for, there is 
that near thee which would darken thee, and keep} 
the Seed of life in bondage. I know there is that| 
in thee, which pants and is not satisfied; some-| 
what that thirsts after the living waters. The 
Spirit of the Lord saith, Come, come to the foun- 
tain of eternal life; drink, and live. 

O Lord my God! discover to the thirsty souls, 


T WE oF RPED D. 


trated and made manifest to our spirits in alot 2,000 or 3,000 feet; and through this chasm, 
higher principle. one of the giant streams of the American conti- 

I found my heart in great love drawn to write| nent pours its waters, already impelled by a highly 
these things to thee ; and my soul pursueth them inclined descent of some 400 or 500 wiles from 
with breathiogs to the Lord my God, that hereby, |their source in the Rocky Mountains. Indeed, 
or by what other means He shall see good, thou/throughout the whole of these regions these vio- 
mayst be drawn into true unity and fellowship |lent bursts of great bodies of water are of constant 
with the Spring of eternal life; and not be de-|occurrence, and the reader of the earlier explora- 


ceived from the precious enjoyment of the God of|tions of the great Fur Companies’ officers will fre- 


thy life here, or of the salvation of thy soul for-|quently meet with such names as ‘ Mad River,’ 
ever. 


The path of life is living; and thy feet}*the Cauldron Linn,’ ‘the Devil’s Cauldron,’ and 
must be guided into it, and walk faithfully in it|others of like significance. They are more gen- 
to the end, if thou wilt sit dowa in God’s eternal |jerally known as ‘canons ;’ and the present canon, 
rest and peace. marking the commencement of the Upper Fraser, 

I have been long desolate, and a great mourner| possesses the usual characteristics of this curious 
after my God, and know how to pity and weep|feature of the great Rocky Mountain plateau. 
over wandering souls; though I cannot but re-|One or more paths, or ‘trails,’ midway between 
joice at this great day of salvation and powerful |the torrent and the surface of the range, generally 
visitation of God’s Spirit, wherein He hath sought|skirts the wall of these chasms; and alovg this 


out and gathered many into the fold of his pure|path is the only method of proceeding. As the 


rest, where he is become their living Shepherd, |traveller enters on one of these trails, a scene of 
and daily ministers of his life unto them. And 


awful grandeur lies befure him. Some 1500 feet 

He is seeking out many more :—happy are they | overhead the rocks nearly touch, and a thin jag- 
that know and return at the Shepherd’s voice,|ged thread of light alone warks the surface of the 
when he calleth after them. wountain traet he is traversing. Ata like dis- 
I remain thy true, entire, faithful, loving} tance below his feet, the whole body of the stream, 
friend, in the love and good-wiil of the Lord,|white and tumultuous within its narrow bounds, 
wishing to thy soul as to my own. I. P. |whirls past him at railroad speed; while a thou- 
yer ter sand wild reverberations, arising from the con- 

From “The Edinburgh Review.” | yylsed waters, and multiplied from every crag and 
British North America projecting rock, assail his ears. But it is as he 

(Continued from page 66.) lifts his eyes to his onward course that the full 

“As the Fraser rises in the extreme culmivating| grandeur of the scene opens upon him. Before 


ridge of the Rocky Mountains, on the northern|him stretches a long vista of on-coming waters, lit 
by the thread of light we have already mentioned, 





confines of the colony, it may be said to traverse | 
its whole area from corner to corner, and, indeed,|and rolling down a swift incline of cascades, 
is the main artery of the entire district, receiving | rapids, projecting pinnacles, and vast rocks in the 
in its headlong course almost every stream of im-|bed of the torrent. When the melting of the 
portance. It presents a broad navigable channel | snows increases the mountain streams to their full 
up to Fort Hope, cighty miles from its mouth./extent, they may be seen madly plunging down 
Up to this point, it is known as the Lower Fraser ;|miles of these canons, at the prodigious rate of 
and, during this portion of its course, its banks, | twenty-five, and even thirty miles an hour. With 


what it is that withholds them from the living though low, are in a great measure secured from | so much to assail both eye and ear, it might be 
waters ; that they may not labour and spend their| the impetuous floods, which devastate the higher|thought that the progress of the traveller, thus 
strength in vain, in duties and ordinances invented | portions, by the more level character of the coun-|suspended between heaven and earth, would be 
by map, for that which may lull asleep, for the/try, and the consequent diminution of velocity in|sufficiently perilous. But, as he proceeds, he 
present, but can never quict the cry of the living|the current. Guvernor Douglas gives us the fol-|finds his dangers rapidly increase. Ever and 
seed, nor ever satisfy the soul. lowing favourable picture of the Lower Fraser :—|anon, along the ‘narrow trail, a crag projects from 

I know thy snare: there is a building in the} «The banks of this river are almost every-|the perpendicular wall of rock, and completely 
earthly wisdom, a knowledge which thou holdest| where covered with woods. The varieties of piue,|cuts off the path, overhanging, by several feet, 
in the comprehension, out of the living feeling of|and firs of prodigious size, predominate. The|the torrent boiling some half mile below. The 
that light, from which the true knowledge springs, | vine and soft maple, the wild apple tree, the white| Indian method of crossing these impediments is 
and in which alone it is held? Thou must know|and black thorn, and deciduous bushes in great}characteristic, and at first sight appalling. Three 
the rasing of this building, the confounding and| variety, form the massive undergrowth. The) poles are suspended, by weans of deer-hide ropes, 
scattering of this knowledge ; that the true heir) vegetation is luxuriant almost beyond conception, |from the top of the cliff. The two inner ends ef 
of the true knowledge may spring, and thou mayst| and at this season of the year presents a peculiarly |the first and third are made to rest on the inter- 
feel the babe raised, to whom God reveals the|beautiful appearance. The eye never tires of|rupted pathway, on each side of the projecting 
mysteries of his kingdom; which He hides from| ranging over the varied shades of the fresh green | crag; the third pole crosses them on the outside; 
the wise professors and teachers in this age, as He| foliage, mingling with the clustering white flowers|and on this narrow ledge, literally overhanging 
hath done in all ages. Thou art very wise; but|of the wild apple tree, now in full bloom, and|the chasm, the traveller is obliged to round the 
thou must sell all that, and become a very fool, if| filling the air with delicious fragrance. As our|impediment. There is absolutely nothing to take 
thou wilt have the riches and everlasting treasure/ boat, gliding swiftly over the surface of the smooth|hold of, and each passenger accomplishes the 
of the kingdom. waters, occasionally swept beneath the overhang-|task by keeping his face as close to the rock as 

And, if thou wouldst draw near and find access|ing boughs that form a canopy of leaves impene- | possible. 
to God in prayer, thou must wait to feel the birth |trable to the sun’s scorching rays, the effect was} ‘Above these barriers, the course of the Fraser 
pray, and take heed of putting up requests in thy| enchanting.’ changes considerably. The traveller emerges on 
own wisdom, and according to thy own will; for| ‘The-removal of a few rocks in the course of|a more level plateau, raised some 3000 feet above 
these are the prayers of the false-formed child, or| the stream at Hope would extend steam naviga-|the sea, and much better suited to agricultural 
counterfeited birth, and not of the right seed;|tion to Yule, sixteen miles higher up. Above|operations that the lower tract to the west of the 
and the Father knows not, nor regards this voice.| Yule, however, Nature has placed insuperable|Cuscade Range. Singular, too, as it may appear, 
This is our religion: to feel that, which God be-| barriers to any further advance, and even the light |all testimony concurs in affixing to this more ele- 
gets in our hearts, preserved alive by God; to be|canoe must be abandoned. From Yule to Lytton,|vated region a milder and more equable climate 
taught by him to know him, to worship, and live|sixty miles higher up, the Fraser cuts its way|than that found along the coast district. The 
to him, in the leadings and by the power of his|through the Caseade Ranges, and scenes of wild|dense pine forests at length disappear: under- 
Spirit : and, in this religion we have the comforts|and terrific grandeur are presented to the eye of| growth is extremely rare; and the land becomes 
and appearance of his Spirit; which are past all|the traveller. A succession of granitic ranges,|more open. We may search in vain throughout 
the disputings and questionings of man’s wisdom, |some sixty miles in extent, have, in the course of| British Columbia for those apparently boundless 
yea, and of our own hearts also, being demon-|ages, been cut through by the river, to the depth|oceans of waving green sward and motley-painted 
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wild flowers, through which a hundred erystal|lifting up the intoxicating cup; and the liar,/of the law of kindness in dealing either with 
rivulets meander, under the soft aad rosy haze of | when solemnly calling heaven to witness the truth | savages or the civilized, will show that Gen. Car- 
a summer's sun—known as the American Prairie. |of his falsehood.. They have been in a moment |leton’s is the sound policy. Evidence of this is 
Yet this portion of the Upper Fraser presents the|laid prostrate under the black seal of death.|furnished in the east where conquests of feeble 


nearest approach to it, and is similar to that i 
scription of soil more frequently found on the} 
west side of the Rocky Mountains, and to which | 
the Californians have given the name of ‘rolling | 
country,’ —wide and open valleys, alternating with | 
low and not unfertile ranges running parallel with | 
them. Indeed, a little above this point, the junc-| 
tion of the river Thompson with the Fraser leads | 
out into a very extensive tract of country which | 
was described in the House of Commous by Sir| 
K. Bulwer Lytton as ‘one of the finest countries 


in the British dominions.’ We aré scarcely pre- jevent which occurred in this market-place in the 
pared to go to such an extreme length in speaking|year 1758, hoping that such a record may serve 


of any district of British Columbia, yet it is but 


Whether all such cases are to be regarded as the |races have been effected; it is shown also by the 
direct judgment of heaven we stop not to inquire. |experience of the armies and navies of various 
As mere cases of sudden death, in the act of sin,|countries; instances innumerable might be ad- 
they are appalling enough. Men, who are liable|duced to prove that in governing men a humane 
to die any moment, should not for a moment in- |is more efficient than a harsh course. Our Atlantic 
dulge in sin, lest that moment should be theirjand Pacific seaboards are connected by a slender 
last. On the Market Hall at Devizes, England,|wire, which hitherto has been as secure in the 
may be seen the following inscription : ‘hunting-grounds as in the streets of our cities. 

‘The mayor and corporation of Devizes avail |‘‘ Tell the chief of the writing spirit that the 
themselves of the stability of this building to}mark of a tomahawk cannot be found on one of 
transmit to future times the record of an awful\his poles, nor has a boy thrown a stone at, the 
wire,” was the message lately sent by the Utahs 
to the President of the Pacific Telegraph Com- 


as a salutary warning against the danger of in-|pany. This friendly feeling was secured by an 


fair to give the words of the Governor of the|voking the divine vengeance, or of calling on the|exhibition of kindness on the part of the com- 


Colony when describing that portion of the terri- 
tory under his command :— 

“¢The district comprised within these limits 
(rivers Thompson, Bonaparte, and Chapeau,) is 
exceedingly beautiful and picturesque, being com- 
posed of a succession of hills and valleys, lakes 
and rivers, exhibiting to the traveller accustomed 
to the endless forests of the coast districts, the 
unusual and grateful spectacle of miles of green 


‘holy name of Ged, to conceal the devices of false- 


|hood and fraud. On Thursday, the 25th January, |had sent them a wagon-load of provisions. A like 


(1753, Ruth Pierce, of Pottern, in this county, | humane policy actuates the present administration 
agreed with three other women to buy a sack of |jof the Indian Department. 

wheat in the market, each paying herdue propor-| Commissioner Dale has repeatedly urged the 
tion toward the same. One of these women, in|jadoption of a system of allotting lands to the In- 
‘collecting the several quotas of money, discovered | dians in severalty, and other beneficent plans for 
a deficiency, and demanded of Ruth Pierce the\their reclamation, yet military expeditions and 
sum which was wanting to make good the amount. | congressional action have so often been adverse to 


pany, which, when the Indians were famishing, 








hills, crowning slopes, and level meadows, almost | Ruth Pierce protested that she had paid her share, 
without a bush or tree to obstruct the view, and, |and said, She wished she might drop down dead 
even to the very hill-tops, producing an abundant|if she had not. She rashly repeated this awful 
growth of grass. It is of great value as a grazing) wish, when, to the consternation of the surround- 
district; a circumstance which appears to be|ing multitude, she instantly fell down and ex- 
thoroughly understood and appreciated by the|pired, having the money concealed in her hand !” 
country packers, who are in the habit of leaving} On the old turnpike road between Margate and 





their mules and horses here when the regular| Ramsgate, in Kent, at a place called Chapel Hill, 
work of “ packing” goods for the mines is suspend-|about a wile from Margate, is this incription: 
ed for the winter. The animals, even at that|‘‘ Reader, prepare for eternity! A boy was struck 
season, are said to improve in’ condition, though {dead here when in the act of swearing.” — Chris- 
left to seek their own food, and to roam at large |tiam Treasury. 

over the country; a fact which speaks volumes in| + 7 
favour of the climate, and of the natural pastures. The Poor Indian, 


It has certainly never been my good fortune to| The Christian Times publishes a letter by Dr. 
Visit a country more pleasing to the eye, or pro-' Macgowan, the missionary and traveller, now con- 
mising a more healthy and agreeable climate, or|nected with Martindale Hospital, Washington, 
a greater extent of fine pasture land ; and there is |lately addressed by him to the Senate Committee 


to doubt that, with a smaller amount of labour/on Indian Affairs. 


r It embodies some interesting 
and outlay than in almost any other country, the facts which we cannot refrain from laying before 


enérgetic settler may soon surround himself with|our readers. Verily, the words of Osceola have 
all the elements of affluence and comfort.’ |come true. 

“‘ Departing still farther from the Fraser, and| Dr. Macgowan, in the course of his letter, says: 
leaving the Thompson distriet on the left, the| In the report of the expedition to the Rocky 
traveller comes to another large district, watered | Mountains and Idaho, lately transmitted to Con- 
by the river Semilkameen and its tributaries, and|gress by the Secretary of War, and printed for 
equally favourably spoken of for agricultural opera-|the use of the Senate, conciliatory measures) 
tions. Lieutenant Palmer, sent to explore this towards the Indians are deprecated. Its author, | 
district, reports to the Colonial Government that | Captain Fisk, says: ‘‘ The Indians cannot appre- 
the soil, though light and sandy, is free from stone |ciate kindness.” The impolicy of kindness, it is 
and that the wild vegetation is exceedingly luxu-| added, is attested by hunters, trappers, voyagers, | 
riant. The banks of the streams, too, are well |frontiermen, and others of like experience ; a be- 
secured from freshets, and are fertile to the water’s |lief that is, unhappily, of general prevalence in 
edge. Throughout all these districts gold has|the new States and Territories, and which influ- 
been discovered in very considerable quantities ; ences “frontiermen” in all their dealings with | 
but the enormous yields of Cariboo have more the natives. On the other hand a letter has just| 
recently drawn almost all the miners to itself and |appeared from General Carleton, commanding the 
its neighbourhood.” | Departmentof New Mexico, advocating the gather- | 

(To be continued.) ling together of the nomads, the teaching of their 
e-aneren ichildren to read and write, and the adoption of 
Sudden Retribution means for their conversion to christianity. Gen. 

Because there is‘wrath beware, lest He take thee away Carleton holds that we should maintain them 
with his stroke; then a great ransom cannot deliver until, as agriculturists, they can raise enough to 
thee.—Job xxxvi. 18. ibe self-sustaining, on the ground that we can 

The case of Ananias and Sapphira does not|‘‘ feed them cheaper than we can fight them.”’ 
stand alone as an instance of sudden retribution. |The Navajos, of whom he writes, are the most in- 
Instances are not uncommon where men are cut corrigible of all Indians—whom he describes as | 
down in the very actof sin. The bold blasphemer “aggressive, perfidious and butcherous—no more 


>> 





the best interests of the Indians, that an an- 
nouncement of an “ effective force moving for the 
subjugation or extermination of the Sioux,” im 
Idaho, and that in Arizona “ the miners, with the 
civil and military authorities, have decreed a war 
of extermination against the Apaches,” are caleu- 
lated to excite apprehension. The ignominious 
war against the Seminoles cost us forty million 
dollars; and recently, the failure of Congress to 
meet a just demand, though paltry in amount, 
cost us five millions for operations against the 
Indians in Oregon and Washington; im a word, 
‘our whole Indian experience testifies to the im- 
\policy of coercion. Economical considerations, 


| however, are of minor importance; the expense 


lof the expedition now moving to clear the way 
'for mining emigrants to Idaho, can be met by a 
small addition to our taxes, but if we should again 
be found guilty of injustice towards a feeble race, 
if the Creator and Ruler of the universe should 
again call us to account for abusing our power, 
how shall the reckoning be met? Can it be sup- 
posed that the Sioux can be exterminated, or even 
oppressed with impunity? That a retributive 
Providence visits stciety as such for abuses of 
power is the instructive belief of every race ; it is 
discoverable in history, it is taught by revelation, 
and is illustrated in the present condition of our 
country. 

Osceola felt, and in words almost prophetic ex- 
pressed that belief, when referring to the truce- 
breaking character of his conquerors. Blood- 
hounds that we had imported from Cuba, to aid 
in subjugating the Seminoles, having failed, as 
had our troops before them, though commanded 
by an officer who was afterwards allowed for a 
short time to fill the Presidency, our military 
representative in Florida resorted to treachery, 
and under the sacred pledge of a flag of truce, in- 
duced the tribe to come within our lines, where 
they were basely captured. Smarting under this 
wrong, the last of a series which began with the 
seizure and selling into slavery of the coloured 
wife of Osceola, he addressed a crowd of gaping 
visitors who had come from Charleston to Fort 
Moultrie to sport with the captive, in these words: 
‘Americans! if you had violated a flag of truce, 





has been smitten with the half-uttered oath upon 'to be trusted than the wolves on their mountains ;”’ | 


his lips; the drunkard, when in the very act of yet a little study of the effects of brute force and 
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where English, French, or Spanish were con- 
cerned, you would feel that the stain could never 
be wiped out, but you think that an Indian iss 
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dog, and that it is no matter. Americans! be 
sure that some great calamity will befall your 
country for this.” 


ee 


I OLING TO THEE. 


O Holy Saviour! Friend unseen! 

Since on thine arm thou bidst me lean, 

Help me through life’s varying scene, 
By faith I cling to thee. 


Selected. 


Blest with this fellowship divine, 
Take what thou wilt, 1’ll ne’er repine; 
E’en as the branches to the vine, 

My soul’ would cling to thee. 


Var from ber home, fatigued, oppressed, 
Here has she found her place of rest, 
An exile still, yet not unblessed, 

While she can cling to thee. 


What though the world deceitful prove, 
‘And earthly friends and joys remove, 
With patient uncomplaining love, 

Still would I cling to thee, 


Though faith and hope may long be tried, 
I ask not, need not aught beside ; 
How safe, how calm, how satisfied, 

The soul that clings to thee. 


They fear not Satan, nor the grave; 

They feel thee near, and strong to save; 

Nor dread to cross e’en Jordan’s wave, 
Because they cling to thee. ~ 


Blest is my lot—whate’er befall; @J 
What can disturb me—who appall ? 
While as my strength, my rock, my all, 
Saviour! I cling to thee. 
Selected 

THE FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 

Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies, 

To fill the heart’s fond view ? 
In childhood’s sports companions gay, 
In sorrow, on life’s downward way, 
How soothing! in our last decay 

Memorials prompt and true. 


Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 
As when ye. crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall’n all beside—the world of life, 
How is it stained with fear and strife ! 
In reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare ! 


But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought ; 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze we know. 


Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet— 
But we may taste your solace sweet 
And come again to-morrow. 


Alas! of thousand bosoms kind, 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 

“ Live for to-day ! to-morrow’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight, 
Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 

And heaven thy morn will bless.” 


Keble. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Fer “The Frieud.” 
Extract from the Life of Lady Guion 


During the period of the Old Testament dispen- 
sations, there were several of the Lord’s martys, 
who suffered for asserting the existence of the one 
true God, and for trusting in him. The doctrine 
of the one true God, in distinction from the 
heathen doctrine of a multiplicity of gods, was 
the test by which conflicting opinions were tried, 
and in supporting which there were some who 
were martyrs to this important truth. 

At a later period another great truth was pro- 
claimed, that of Jesus Christ crucified for sinners. 
This was a truth so much at variance, either in 
the principle or the facts of its announcement, 
with men’s preconceived opinions and feelings, 
that it naturally arrested their attention, and pro- 
voked their hostility. And accordingly, in the 
primitive times of the christian church, there were 
those who suffered and who shed their blood for 
this truth. j 

At the present time there are those who are 
martyrs of the Holy Ghost. In other words, there 
are those who suffer for proclaiming the great 
truth, that the reign of the Holy Ghost in the 
souls of men has come; and especially for pro- 
vlaiming their personal and entire dé¢pendence on 
his divine presence and influence. It is the doc- 
trine of pure Jove, the doctrine of sanctification 
and of the Holy Ghost within us, as the Life of 
our own life, which is to be the test of our spiri- 
tual perception and fidelity in the present and in 
future times. The Spirit of God, in the language 
of the prophet Joel, is to be poured out upon all 
flesh .— 

The doctrine of Christ crucified as an atoning 
sacrifice, is essentially triumphant. Satan has 
ceased, in a great degree, to exercise his power 
against those who receive and believe it. But oo 
the contrary he has attacked, and will attack, both 
in body and in spirit, those who advocate the do- 
minion of the Holy Spirit, and who have felt his 
celestial impulse and power in their own hearts. 

Result of Secession in Louisiana.—General 
Banks, in a letter to Senator Lane, of Kansas, re- 
specting the apparently small vote in Louisiana 
last month on the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion, makes the following important statement : 

No State has suffered greater losses in popula- 
tion than Louisiana. ‘From forty-two to forty-five 
thousand able bodied men have enlisted in the 
rebel army, the remnant of which is in other 
States. As many negroes accompanied the army, 
or fled with their owners to surrounding States or 
to Kurope. Death in every form has been busy 
with her people. Of 331,726 slaves in 1860, 
nearly one quarter have died or left the State. 
The mortality of the black population in the com- 
mencement of the struggle, until furnished with 
employment and comfortable homes, was frightful. 
It is doubtful if any people in any age ever sus- 
tained such losses from such causes. Including 
enlistments, deaths, exile and removal to other 
Southern States, to the North, and to Europe, the 
reduction of the white population is nearly equal 
to the loss among the blacks. Of 708,000 whites 
and blacks in 1860, there are now not more than 
451,000 within the State, two-thirds of whom are 
within the lines of our army. Almost the entire 
negro population, not only of Northern Louisiana, 
but of the surrounding States, and numerous 


_ There are so many shades of worldliness that it| white families have taken refuge here. The popu- 
is easy to have renounced the ball, the play, am-|lation of New Orleans, from this cause, is larger 


bition, extravagance, and dissipation, without hav- 


now than ever before, while many other parishes 


ing made much or any advance towards God; and|have been nearly depopulated. A gentleman, 
itis easy to wish for heaven, and yet very hard to|twenty years a citizen of Louisiana, writes me un- 


get a heavenly mind. 


| der date of Sept. 13, that of twelve hundred voters, 


the largest number ever voting in his parish, ten 
full companies had been sent into the rebel army 
from that parish, and that every other able bodied 
man of the parish was either in the Union army, 
a refugee, or resident within the Union lines. “I 
recently traveled through Catahoula,” he says, 
“and found it almost depopulated.” This will 
account for the paucity of our vote. Incredible 
as it may appear, I doubt whether if an election 
could have been held in the usual manner it could 
have piven a larger vote.”’ Other parishes ip that 
part of the State have suffered equal loss. The most 
perfidious revolt, the most causeless war of human 
history, has thus already been followed by unpar- 
alleled retribution. How unjust to the people, 
how unwise in’ legislation, how ineffably base in 
the impostor, whoever he may be, to represent or 
assume that the population of these parishes is 
that of 1860. 


—— 

Parents’ example before their Children.—There 
is a great diversity of opinion in regard to the age 
when children are capable of understanding what 
they see and hear—when they are old enough to 
mind what is told them. How often have we 
heard mothers exclaim, “‘ When my child is old 
enough to understand, I am going to have him do 
differently, I am going to teach him thus and so, 
and am going to make him mind.” How much 
older need a child be to learn to do right, than to 
understand that he may do wrong? Mother, how 
old was that little one when, lying in your arms, 
he first begun to raise those smiling eyes, and re- 
coghize in you his dearest earthly friend? And 
when scated on the floor or in the arms of ano- 
ther, you came into his presence, how soon did he 
understand that the outstretching of those tiny 
arms to you were pleadings that you could not 
refuse ? 

I was deeply interested a short time since by 
the relation of a little incident, by a mother. She 
had two dear little boys, the younger not yet three 
years old. Great care had been taken by the pa- 
rents to set a good example before them and jin all 
things to teachthem todo right. It was the cus- 
tom of the father to always ask a blessing before 
partaking of food. One day, as they were gather- 
ed around the family board, the little ones by 
their side, the father says to the mother, ‘“ You 
ask a blessing thistime.’’ She dropped her head 
and replied, ‘I do not feel as if I could.” 

Several days passed ; the children in their play 
one day had set their little table with dishes, pla- . 
ced on it the food their mother had given them, 
and seating themselves to partake of it; the older 
one says to the younger who had not yet seen three 
full summers. ‘You ask the blessing to-day.” 
The little one replies in the very language the 
mother had used, “I do not feel as if I could.” 
The mother was near, and had heard her own re- 
fusal to thank God for his blessings, repeated by 
her dear little child whom she did not thin 
quite old enough to understand. She said, “I 
never felt so rebuked for my unfaithfulness in all 
my life.’ 

Can parents begin too early to seta good exam- 
ple before their children? Do not think they are 
not quite old enough to understand.— Epis. Recor- 
der. 


I sometimes think that nothing proves more 
the deep rooted depravity of the human mind, 
even when measurably illuminated with the bright- 
ness and glory of the eternal exeellency, than 
looking at the members for help, and craving it 
from that often poor benumbed quarter, when at 
the same time it might be said, “You have an 
unction from the Holy One, and you know these 
things.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


The Force of Gunpowder. 

At Erith, in England, on Saturday, the 1st of|part of the page of a ledger in which his-uncle, a 
October, one hundred 4nd fifty thousand pounds/|foreman employed at the exploded magazine, had 
of gunpowder were accidentally exploded, causing|that morning entered a memorandum. He had 


a report heard at the distance of over ninety miles, 
and a shock which people living twenty-five miles 
away thought to be the effect of an earthquake. 
The gunpowder was contained in two barges, and 
a large and a small magazine. 

This is perhaps the greatest quantity of gun- 
powder ever exploded at onetime. Even Grant’s 
great mine before Petersburg, which blew up into 
the air a regiment of infantry and a battery of ar- 
tillery, and made a crater as of an extinct volcano, 
contained only fourteen thousand pounds. At 
irith more than ten times this quantity was ex- 
ploded. 

It is curious to mark the results of the sudden 
liberation. of such an immense force as was con- 
tained in these seventy tons of gunpowder. For- 
tunately, only twelve persons were killed and 
about twenty wounded ; but the terrible power of 
such a mass of gunpowder is better shown by the 


attached his signature at the foot, together with 
the date of the entry—namely, October, 1, 1864.” 
At Chatham, twenty-five miles distant, the win- 
dows in the great-workshops were violently shaken, 
and doors were forced open. 

At Deptford, four or five miles off, one hundred 
and fifty gaslights in a large factory were blown 
out at once. ‘The same thing occurred at a police 
station in Whitechapel, London. 
Soham, eighty miles from Erith, heard a noise 
resewbling thunder ; and felt ashock, which they 
attributed to an earthquake. The sound of the 
tremendous report spread even further, for it was 
supposed to be distant thunder at a place ninety- 
four miles away. In the Crystal Palace, in Lon- 
don, some doors were violently forced open, and 
paintings knocked down from the walls. 

The most remarkable effect of the explosion 
was upon animals in the large region around. The 


effects of the sudden explosion upon the surround-|mortality among canary birds for miles around 


ing country. Below we have compiled, from a 
considerable number of reports, the noteworthy | 
phenomena of this remarkable accident. 

At more than two miles from the spot not only 
were doors and windows smashed in, but houses 
were partially destroyed. One residence was in- 
jured to the amount of five thousand dollars. 
Qne hundred yards of river embankment were 
blown away ; fortunately the tide was low and the | 
damage was repaired with great celerity, else a 








was very great; they dropped from their perches 
and died of fright, or of the concussion. Par- 
rots were badly frightened, and dropped from 
their perches to the bottoms of their cages, refus- 
ing to speak for some hours. Dogs, cats and 
other avimals manifested symptoms of the great- 
estalarm. For many miles from Erith the cattle 
in the fields, at first struck dumb and motionless 


at the stunning report, presently set off in the 
| wildest excitement, racing around the enclosures, 










large and populous region, the whole of the Erith|and could not be quieted for some hours. Two 
and Belvedere district, would have been submerg-|women’s dresses were seen to fall at Woolwich, 
ed. A watchman at Gravesend, some miles off,! four miles off, and a human finger fell at Deptford, 
one of the very few who saw from a,distance the jabout as far away. On an estate in Belvidere, 
.great catastrophe, as well as heard the awful )two or three miles from the magazines, a ton of 
thunder and felt the shock, says: ‘‘ On turning |glass is reported insufficient to replace that bro- 
round I saw as it werea pillar of fire rising to the |ken. All the churches for fifteen miles around, 
clouds, which it appeared to strike, and thenjand most of them for twenty miles, have suffered 
spread out like a huge fan, presenting a most|by broken windows and cracked walls. 
beautiful and grand spectacle.” Such are some of the phenomena of this terri- 
The destruction of houses and other material |ble explosion. Powerful as were the forces thus 
near the seene of explosion was, of course, com-/accumulated by human agency, and suddenly 
plete. One report says: ‘The buildings that/|liberated, they make but a sorry comparison with 
lately covered some acres are heaps of tumbled |one of Dame Nature’s great displays of explosiye 
earth and bricks, and massive fragments of tim-|power. —- Darwin, the author of the work on 
ber ; beams of half a ton weight have been blown |the “Origin of Species,” in his interesting narra- 
like feathers across the adjacent fields.”” The|tive of the voyage of the Beagle, gives an account 
property destroyed in the surrounding district is|of the great earthquake in Chili, on the 20th of 
estimated at five millions of dollars. A clock in| February, 1835, when seventy villages were des- 
a house seven miles away, was stopped by the ex-|troyed in a few seconds of time, a whole coast 
plosion. At Woolwich, four miles from the mag-|line was raised many feet above the ocean’s level, 
azines, a shower of letters, invoices and other|several islands totally disappeared, and two or 
papers fell, shortly after the explosion, and an ex-|three immense waves swept into the bay of Tal- 
amination of these first informed the people there icabuano, and literally washed away the ruins of 
of the scene of the accident. Persons at that|the city. —- Darwin felt the shock at Valdivia. 
place report : ‘‘ Immediately after the calamity an | It lasted two minutes ; tostand up made him giddy, 
immense pillar of smoke rose from the spot high |but it was possible to do so. Masses of rock six 
into the air, thick, black and palpable, with a|feet long, three broad and two thick, were hurled 
huge spreading top, and about a quarter of an|from the bottom of the bay of Talcahuano, high 
hour elapsed before it died away.” lout of water, upon the dry land. At Conception 
In and near Erith, two or three miles from the |men were thrown from their horses, and the horses 
magazines, for some minutes after the explosion, |were also thrown down. Some cows grazing on 
“the earth heaved and trembled.” Men were|a hill were rolled into the sea. But the most 
thrown from their beds; scarely a house in the |terrific results of the earthquake remain to be des- 
place has a pane of glass left whole. At Wool-|cribed. 
wich, four miles distant, door and window frames 
and sashes were smashed in, portions of ceiling 
and wall shaken down, many persons were vio- 


— Darwin writes : 

‘‘ Shortly after the shock a great wave was seen 
from the distance of three or four miles, approach- 
ing in the middle of the bay with a smooth out- 
lently thrown out of their beds, and several per-jline, but along the shore it tore up cottages and 
sons were injured. In connection with the show-|trees, as it swept onwards with irresistible force. 
ers of paper a singular circumstance occurred. | At the head of the bay it broke in a fearful line of 
“A lad named Eaves was standing near the royal |white breakers, which rushed up toa height of 
gua factories at Woolwich, in which he was em- cee vertical feet above the highest spring- 
ployed, and picked up one of the torn pieces of|tides. Their force must have been prodigious; 
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paper which fell around him He found it to be|for at the fort a cannon with its carriage, estima- 


ted at four tons in weight, was moved fifteen feet 
inwards. A schooner was left in the midst of the 
ruins, two hundred yards from the beach. The 
first wave was followed by two others, which in 
their retreat carried away a vast wreck of floating 
objects. In one part of the bay a ship was pitched 
high and dry on shore, was carried off, again 
driven on shore, and again carried off. In another 
part, two large vessels anchored near together 
were whirled about, and their cables were thrice 
wound round each other: though anchored at a 


The people of|}depth of thirty-six feet, they were for some min- 


utes aground. The great wave must have travel- 
led slowly, for the inhabitants of Taleahuano bad 
time to run up the hills behind the town; and 
some sailors pulled out seaward, trusting success- 
fully to their boat riding securely over the swell, 
if they could reach it before it broke. One old 
woman with a little boy, four or five years old, ran 
into a boat, but there was nobody to row it out: 
the boat was consequently dashed against an an- 
chor and cut in twain; the old woman was drown- 
ed, but the child was picked up some hours after- 
wards clinging to the wreck.” 

“In Captain Fitz Roy’s excellent account of 
the earthquake, it is said that two explosions, one 
like a column of smoke and another like the blow- 
ing of a great whale, were seen in the bay. The 
water also appeared to be everywhere boiling; and 
it ‘became black, and exhaled a most disagree- 
able sulphureous smell.’ ” 

By the side of such a catastophe as this, which 
in the twinkling of an eye alters the surface of 
the earth over a large space, affects the main body 
of the ocean, submerges islands and destroys cities, 
an explosion of gunpowder, however terrible its 
results, appears trifling, and we have enforced 
upon us once more the littleness of man, and the 
futility of comparing his puny strength with the 
vast forces which lie latent in the bowels of the 
earth. 

Restitution —Zaccheus would be his own exe- 
eutor. For while we have time we should do 
good. But to whom would he give half of his 
goods? Not to the rich; not to those who were 
already clothed in purple and fine linen, of whom 
he might be recompensed again ; but to the poor, 
the maimed, the halt, the blind, from whom he 
could expect no recompense till the resurrection 
of the dead. ‘I give to the poor.”’ But know- 
ing he must be just before he could be charitable, 
and conscious to himself that in his public admin- 
istration he had wronged many persons, he adds, 
“ Ang if I have taken anything from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him fourfold.”” Hear 
ye this, all ye that make no conscience of cheat- 
ing the king of his taxes, or of buying or selling 
goods that have not paid the duty. If ever God 
gives you true faith, you will never rest till, like 
Zaccheus, you have made restitution to the utmost 
of your power. I suppose, before his conversion, 
he thought it no harm to cheat thus, no more than 
you may do now, and pleased himself frequently, 
to be sure, that he got rich doing so. But now 
he is grieved for it at his heart; he confesses his 
injustice before men, and promises to make ample 
restitution. Go,, ye cheating publicans, learn of 
Zaccheus, go and do likewise ; if you do not make 
restitution here, the Lord Jesus shall make you 
confess your sins before men and angels,-and con- 

emn you for it, when he comes in the glory of 
his Father to judgment hereafter.— Whitefield. 





The habitual exercise of thankfulness to our 
Heavénly Father, for his innumerable blessings, 
is favorable to joyfulness and elasticity of spirit, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Varieties of Silken Fabrics Manufactured in 
the United States. 

The art of silk weaving is still young in Ameri- 
ca, but there is now every indication that it is 
destined to be permanent. As the war of 1812, 
by shutting us out to a great degree from the use 
of foreign products, served to foster the useful 
arts in this country, so the present war, by a com- 
bination of similar causes, and to an even greater 
degree, is encouraging our citizens to engage in 
various manufactures for which we have hitherto 
depended upon other countries. This remark is 
particularly applicable to silk. 

Of woven fabrics in silk, there are now made in 
this country dress silks, vestings, foulards, pon- 
gees, handkerchief goods, gauses, lining and oil 
silks, ribbons, carriage trimmings, belts, cravats, 
military sashes, galloons and mixtures—such as 
upholstering goods, comprising brocatelles, cota- 
lines and reps; poplins and bareges, and silk flan- 
nels and cassimeres. A company, with a capital 
of $150,000, is about to begin in New Jersey the 
manufacture of velvets, hatters’ plush, and a va- 
riety of similar goods, while others are introducing 
machinery and preparing to manufacture, as soon 
as greater stability of financial affairs shall be as- 
sured. With present indications it is perhaps not 
chimerical to infer that in a few years native capi- 
tal and industry will be able to supply our own 
market with every kind of silk fabric. 

Add to this the fact that all the silk necessary 
for home consumption may be raised upon our 
own soil, by the aid of a little energy and capital, 
and the chances are that American sovereigns, 
both male and female, may soon, and cheaply, 
‘‘walk in silk attire’ to a much greater extent 
than at present. — 

STATISTICS. 

In 1860 the annual production of manufactured 
silk in this country was estimated at $2,000,000, 
and during the four ycars that have elapsed since 
the last census was taken, it has increased very 
greatly. Those best informed in regard to the 
trade, estimate the present product at about, $5,- 
000,000. 

In 1860 the census returns show the number 
of manufactories of silk to have been four hundred 
and fifteen, while, strangely enough, the number 
of operatives in silk is put down as only twenty- 
four. It is probable, however, that the workers 
in the silk-mills are classed as “‘ spinners,”’ ‘* wea- 
vers,” &c., while the larger number of them being 
females, are not assigned to any trade. 

Of the four hundred and fifteen silk manufac- 
tories in 1860, Connecticut had the largest num- 
ber, one hundred and forty-four; and California 
the smallest, three; while New Jersey had one 
hundred and thirteen ; New York, eighty ; Penn- 
sylvania, twenty-eight ; Massachusetts, thirty-six; 
New Hampshire, seven; and Kentucky, four. 
During the last four years California has entered 
quite largely into the business. This State has 
facilities for silk culture and manufacture not en- 
joyed by any other. Her soil is fitted for the 
culture of the mulberry and her climate to the 
rearing of the silkworm. Besides which, there 
are among her population thousands of Chinese 
who are skilled workers in silk, whose labor can 
be obtained for as small a sum as from three to 
five cents per day. If necessary, California might 
produce silk fabrics for the world’s supply, and 
the trade prove as productive as her mines. ‘ 

With the silk of the Bombyx mori in Califor- 
nia and the Pacific states, and that of the Bombyx 
cynthia in the Atlantic States, our country might 
well lead the world in the manufacture of this ar- 
ticle, and eclipse all the glories of the cotton pro- 
duct. 


THE JACQUARD LOOM, 

In the weaving of plain silks, ribbons, &c., a 
loom similar to that employed in the production 
of cotton goods is used. But for satin and fig- 
ured goods of all kinds, the Jacquard loom, or 
kindred inventions, are in use. A description of 
the Jacquard loom—one of the most important as 
well as interesting of modern inventions—may be 
appropriate here. 

The Jaéquard loom—or, more correctly, the 
Jacquard appendage to the loom—is the most 
beautiful of all the contrivances connected with 
weaving. This appendage—which can be attach- 
ed readily to any loon—is intended to elevate or 
depress the warp threads for the reception of the 
shuttle. A hollow prismatic box is pierced with 
a great number of holes, and revolves constantly. 
To each face of this box is fitted a card, or a num- 
ber of cards, of the same size, attached to each 
other by hinges. These are pierced with holes 
corresponding with those in the faces of the box, 
but usually in less number. As the box revolves 
these cards lie flat upon its different faces, in suc- 
cession. Opposite to the holes in the faces of the 
box are ranged the same number of small bars or 
needles exactly corresponding with them. Each 
needle is a lever, by which certain warp threads 
are governed in such a way that when the bars 
are moved longitudinally, these warp threads are 
elevated or depressed. If the box has a recipro- 
cating motion, so that one of its faces shall strike 
against the ends of the bars, the ends of all the 
parts will pass into the holes in the box, unless 
they are protected by a card. But if it be so 
protected some of the bars will pass through the 
holes in the card into the holes in the box, while 
others, meeting the resistance of the unperforat- 
ed portions of the cards, will be turned aside. 
The bars are thus unequally acted upon, and in 
their turn, act unequally upon the warp threads, 
depressing some, raising others, and leaving the 
remainder stationary. The cards are so perforat- 
ed as to lead to the production of a pattern by this 
inequality of action. 

The Jacquard apparatus was first intended for 
and applied to silk weaving, but was found ap- 
plicable to a variety of fabrics, among which are 
bobbinets and figured laces. The most elaborate 
specimens of brocade are made by it, such as the 
most skilful of the Spitalsfield weavers once pro- 
duced by long: and painful labors. And this is 
done by ordinary skill, and by little more than 
the ordinary labor of weaving. Portraits and the 
most exquisite floral designs are formed by it, 
with a delicacy of shading equal almost to the 
work of the most skilful painter. The elaborate 
silken book-marks, with designs and mottoes, 
sometimes displayed in our shop-windows, are the 
production of the Jacquard loom, but us yet, we 
believe, nothing of this kind is attempted in this 
country. 

Its adaptations are numerous and important ; 
with compound needles it is extensively applied 
to carpet weaving, and to all styles of figured 
goods. Qn account of the wear of cards, sheet- 
iron has been used in place of them to some ex- 
tent, but it has now been found practicable to use, 
in some instances, continuous strips of paper, 
which are cut rapidly, and at very small expense, 
and this leads toa greater variety of patterns. In 
some instances the set of cards necessary for one 
pattern have been known to cost as much as four 
or five hundred pounds sterling. There have 
been attempts to introduce electricity as a motor in 
the use of the Jacquard, but the difficulty or ra- 
ther the impossibility of governing this agent, by 
any known means, has hitherto prevented its use 
to any extent. 


There have been other inventions with the 
same general design, but none have proved as 
uniformly successful as the Jacquard. Among 
these are the barrel apparatus, a revolving barrel 
like that of the old barrel organ, covered with 
projecting needles thet control the warp thread; 
and more recently the satin-jack, but they do not 
supersede the Jacquard, though the latter is com- 
ing into extensive use. 


JOSEPH MARIE JACQUARD. 


Joseph Marie Jacquard was a poor French- 
man, a native of Lyons, where he was born July 
7, 1752. In his youth he was a straw-weaver, 
and with his wife worked at that business. Af- 
terwards he entered a silk manufactory, and after 
observing the slow, laborious and unsatisfactory 
processes by which figured goods were produced, 
he experimented upon a machine for improving 
this branch of the manufacture. Proving suc- 
cessful, at last the apparatus was introduced into 
use, and many workmen were thereby thrown out 
of employment. This led to much suffering, and 
finally to riots, in which the house of Jacquard 
was forcibly entered, and his looms broken. But 
after a time, as the manufacture increased, giving 
employment to all, the workmen acquiesced. 

The invention was purchased by the govern- 
ment of France, and by an imperial decree, dated 
Berlin, October 27, 1805, was made public pro- 
perty. The invention led to the increased produc- 
tion of silk fabrics, and the growth of Jacquard’s 
native city, as well as of others engaged in the 
trade. He received many distinguished honors, 
and the Emperor gave him the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor with his own hands. He died Au- 
gust 7, 1834, and in 1840 his native city, Lyong, 
erected a statue in honor of his memory. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Little Contrabands. 


Among the many ways in which our interest in 
the poor coloured people thrown on the charities 
of the North by the progress of the Federal 
armies, may be manifested, the remembrance of 
the children amongst them, and kind efforts to 
promote their childish happiness, would at very 
little expenditure of time and money by ourselves, 
be very grateful to the poor little coloured chil- 
dren. 

Some months ago the little girls attending Bir- 
mingham school, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
raised a small subscription, and with the proceeds 
made up several garments, and added a number 
of rag dolls to their contribution. The following 
letter acknowledging the receipt of the bundle, 
was lately received by them, and though evidently 
not intended for the public eye, the publication 
of it may be useful in stimulating other young 
folks to adding their mite towards increasing the 
pleasure of “ the little Contrabands.” 


To “ Some Little People at Birmingham” who 
sent a bundle to * Some Little Contrabands”’ on 
Bellefield farm. 


Though I do not know any of “ the little people 
at Birmingham” who sent the very nice bundle’: 
to ‘the little contrabands” at Bellefield farm, I 
have a very friendly and grateful feeling towards 
them for the interest they have shown in the 
‘‘Jittle people” in whom I ain interested, and I 
feel as if I wanted to tell them so. 

As most of the clothing was too small for any 
but babies, who cannot be made to understand 
about the kind little white hands at the North 
that made them, I can only tell their little friends 
that one of their mothers says, ‘‘It certainly ts 
kine ob dem to think of we.” One of the little 













girls to whom I gave a doll, said, “Tell dem I is} Men are apt to imagine that if they can on!y 
oblige an thank, e, too:” and her mother adds,|amass a fortune, and ascend the hill of prosperity, 
“Ef Ma’y ony knowed some way, she would be|they shall escape those troubles which overwhelm 
mighty please to sen ew some pop-corn what she|many who dwell in the vale below. But are not 
made herself ;”’ and then the little girl ran to her! mountains the most exposed to storms? Are they 
chest and got three little ears and threw them |not the most bleak and barren parts of the earth ? 
into my lap for myself, wishing, I have no doubt, | Whilst the scattered valleys stand so thick with 
that she could send them to the little girl who|corn that in the poetic language of David, they 
made her doll. laugh and sing. 

The largest frock in the bundle I gave to one 
of my very brightest little scholars, who from not 
knowing all her letters when I came, has learned 
with three months’ teaching, three hours in the 
day, to read quite well, and she is, I think, not 
more than eight years old. The little frock could 
not have fitted her better if it had been made on 

urpose for her, and I wish you could have seen 
ex nice, and how pleased she looked when she 
appeared in it at meeting the next Sunday. That 
was little Fanny Christian, and I trust that some 
day the Gracious Spirit will make her a christian 
in heart. 

Would my kind little Birmingham friends 
think I was asking too much if I were to beg for 
afew more dolls? I had not enough for all the 
little girls, and I think those who got none were 
disappointed. 

Now, my little friends, will you not think very 


THE FRIEND. 


ously to work, to remodel their whole social sys- 
tem, by striking the shackles from more than a 
hundred thousand of their fellow beings, who had 
heretofore been kept in abject, degrading servi- 
tude. This noble work must gladden the heart 
of every lover of mankind, and we trust will draw 
down the blessing of Him who came te break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free. 

Maryland now takes a place among the free 
States, and thus liberates the capital of our coun- 
try from being surrounded -by slave territory. 
The abominable system which she so long cher- 
ished, has been a great drawback upon her pros- 
perity, and there is every reason to believe that 
with free soil, free institutions, and the minds and 
bodies of her working population liberated from 
the bonds with which they have been crippled, 
her great natural resources will be developed and 
wrought to such advantage, that her wealth must 
soon be vastly increased. 

We may be encouraged to hope that the day of 
freedom is at hand for all those who yet groan 
under the yoke of their task-masters, and that 
when the Lord ariseth to plead their cause, no 
power on earth can let or hinder his decree from 
being obeyed. 






—— 


Probable Revolutionin Steam.—W. H. James, 
of Canada East, has, after devoting a whole life 
to scientific improvements, at length succeeded 
in producing a steam generator and engine of 
such extraordinary power, in proportion to its 
weight, the space it oceupies, the fuel consumed, 
and the cost at which it can be manufactured, 
that not the slightest doubt is entertained by 
those who have seen the invention in operation, 
aud in whose opinions and judgment confidence 
can be placed, that when properly and fully un- 
derstood, appreciated, and brought into use, it 
will by degrees effect a complete revolution in all 
kinds of steam machinery, and become applicable 
to numerous purposes for which the powers of 
present steam engines are totally inadequate. We 
hope shortly to be enabled to give the details of 


b the invention.— Mining Journal. We ask the attention of Friends generally to 
often of little Fanny and her ——— and . the notice of the Clothing Committee of Friends’ 
; u pra our Heaven ‘reedmen’ i siati ished i 
Father tear ie deat nee holy ont Oh the loss to many of the saints who drench sseuunrumadupaoate seoell spore ls sos 
wise, so that she may teach them to be so? their spirits in continual sadness, and waste their)" 4, ;. very desirable that diasd ‘whe eve Wille 
I hope the pleasure you experience in what you days in complaints and groans, and so make them-| , , engage in making up clothing should appl ie 
have already done will make you want to do more selves, both in body and mind, unfit for the sweet) 5106 at the office, and obtain the cut out ed: 
for these little children and others in their state|#"4 heavenly work of praise. Instead of being! Hy ndreds of poor women and children are re- 
end 2 anreehpeedy employed in the praises of God, they are ques- 























Your grateful friend, tioning on tyr pe ani ing nae ae Samant pean Den boob aantes, bar eet 

R. W. Smiru. pr mnie ha of his glory, and themecives destitution is extreme. As the cold increases, 

Bellefield Farm, Oct. 3d, 1864. , their suffering will be great, for want of raiment, 

SSS | unless supplied by the benevolence of their friends 

Selected for “The Friend.” ; ; ; 

A writer in the August saniiiee of the iene THE FRIEND. seid be peuben ane uaeer eet bealighted. Peely at 

——— a — — emer 1D ELEVENTH MONTH 5, 1864. greatly wanted, as well as labour in sewing, &c. 

ees — ‘e ; Semen saa bees a ae lial | Let it not be forgotten that the material for gar- 
quarterlies, ma 0 : ee ee eT ee 


. ‘ ‘ : ; gi ments of different kinds cost two or three times 
were published during the year 1862 about 14,000) It is certainly a cause for gratitude, as it is for/as much as formerly, and therefore it is necessary 
works in Germany; about 11,500 in France ; but admiration, that by the election recently held in| that the means to purchase should be largely in- 
in England only 4,800. This disproportion be-| Maryland, the Constitution framed by the Con-| creased. 
tween England and France justifies itself to a cer-| vention that convened a few months ago, has been 
tain a - “9 — or there eens, - ae _ ana wane SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
are none of those pamphlets and mediocre ro- b ousan anon ecame free on the first day of} p..s1¢x.—News from Englind to Tenth month 20th. 
mances which shoal in France. English works, this month. ¥ _, |The commercial failures in England continued, together 
comparatively and in general, carry it in merit) This noble result has not been obtained with-| with great depression in business. There was an in- 
over French works. It-is, moreover, incontestable | out great labour and patient determination on the| creased demand for discount at the Bank of England. 
that English literature, despite the attacks of|part of the loyal portion of that commonwealth :| The ru regen a oe eee = 
. ° : s ¢ ; : : ° s,.| connected wi e American trade. etters irom hio 
which it has for some time been the object, is|some of the more active agents in bringing it| 4. Janeiro confirm the seportedl covertly of the coal 
making giant strides, and, before long, will have|about having been slaveholders. The power of 


: : - . aan cial panic there. The liabilities of the four suspended 
nothing to envy the most favored nations.”” There|habit, the force of long cherished prejudices, the} banks in that city reach £1,000,000 sterling. The Duke 
issomething in these remarks that must strike 


supposed loss of property, and strong repugnance| of Newcastle died on the 18th, after a protracted illness. 
people here as odd. We had hardly fancied, for|to yield to the outside pressure of public opinion — oe — intimates that the Federal accounts 
example, that there had been so much malevolence|in favor of emancipation, each and ail stimulated | ©" .Ai6 ave peen 8s = maine Beherere ve mn 
towards our literature abroad as the writer scems|the great bulk of those who claimed the rights of F ae . pina. 
tospeak of. Nor had we been fully aware of our 






















. ' ~ |tinued war as most melancholy and depressing to the 
masters to resist the adoption of the new consti-| whole world, and reproachful to mankind. A grand 
happy freedom from’ the pest of pamphlets and/|tution. |bazaar, in aid of southern prisoners, was opened at 
tilly novels. The writer, however, is perfectly| It is said to be well known that very many of| Liverpool ee oe. - me success. _The British 
correct in his report of the number of publications|those, who have heretofore uot hesitated to de-| Tinren 7 ACsoNes po oe — LAretpett, 
in Great Britain for 1862 (unless, indeed, he gives|clare their sympathy with the rebels, and their| neasuces of seform "He deplores the convinanece ut 

eat Britain for 1562 ) Indeed, he gives) ch jympatay ) _ measures of reform. He deplores the continuance of 
ws credit for a little more than we deserve, for our | disloyalty to the Government, took the ppeenen civil war in the United States, and expresses great sym- 
estimate makes the total number of publications|oath of allegiance, for the purpose of recording! pathy for the American people, but believed that they 
ia Britain for 1862 only 3,913, exclusive of par-|their votes against emancipation. There were a ee » eee os en aa — 
. 3 : ‘ Sie practicability of reducing to sub- 
lamentary papers and the daily and weekly press ; ) rig votes polled, ym mer eae ‘a favor of| wission any large portion of a country that was deter- 
ind, if his statistics of the book-trade in Germany| the constitution was three hundred and seventy-| mined to separate. Fhe weekly returns of the Bank of 
and France are equally correct, our shortcoming|five. Sixty-one votes were offered by persons who| France show a decrease in specie of seventeen millions 
of the German and the Freuch rate of book-pro-|refused to take the oath of allegiance, and were|of francs. Owing to this heavy decrease the bank had 
duction is a fact worth being known and thought/| rejected. coment the an at eer we et - 
of. Whether we should be glad or sorry, weleave| So far as we can gather from the public jour-| "2° | Meureents im Algeria had been deteated py the 


‘ : French t » 303 frica th 1 
% a question between M. Carlyle and Paternoster|nals, there was no disturbance, no overwrought onte. @e 4 se reported toms Aes 20 coe 


, a 1“) Gerard, the celebrated explorer, was drowned in cross- 
w.—Reader. excitement; but the people went quietly and seri-|ing a river. The Liverpool markets for cotton and 
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breadstuffs were dull and declining. Consols, 88} a 


884. 

Rees Srates.— Virginia.—Dispatches from General 
Grant state that an advance in force, for the purpose of 
reconnoissance, was made on the 27th by the divisions 
of Gen. Warren and Hancock. At every point the 
rebels were found intrenched and their works manned. 
Gen. Butler also advanced on the Yorktown road with- 
out finding any point unguarded. The reconnoissance 
was vigorously opposed by the confederate forces, and 
the losses on each side not materially different. Of the 
Federal troops 1500 are reported as killed, wounded 
or missing. The rebel loss is said to have been fully as 
large, including 828 prisoners. Winfield in West Vir- 


| California. San Francisco diepatch of the 28th ult.,| 

mentions that a fleet of twenty-four whalers was then 
in that port from the Arctic ocean. During the previous 
ten days, $600,000 in gold had been shipped to China. 
Considerable quantities of California rosin and turpen- 
tine are now being exported. 

Southern Items —A New Orleans dispatch says, “The 
rebel cavalry are conscripting negroes on the planta- 
tions outside of our lines, by order of the rebel Gover- 
nor of this State. They are to be put in the rebel army. | 
Letters received here from prominent rebels in Rich- 
mond state that the archives and other government pro- 
perty are being secretly removed to Lynchburg, Va.” 
The Governors of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


ginia, was attacked by a rebel band on the 26th ult.| lina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, held a meeting 
The rebels were repulsed and driven off. It is stated|in Augusta, Georgia, on the 17th, and passed resolu- 
that there is no prospect of an early resumption of hos-| tions which declare that it is necessary that every male 
tilities in the Shenandoah vallley, unless the rebels) person of suitable age, and without regard to colour, 
should renew their attempts to get possession of it. In! shall at once be put in the southern armies, and that all 


the battle of Cedar Creek, they are said to have lost 
about 3600 prisoners, including 300 officers. Twelve 
thousand stand of small arms were gathered from the 
field. The total loss of the rebel army in killed, wounded 
and missing, is estimated at 10,000 men. 

Maryland.—Gov. Bradford has issued his proclama- 
tion announcing the adoption of the new free State con- 
stitution. In his proclamation be states that 30,174 
ballots had been cast in favor of the constitution and 
29,799 against it. 


Nevada.—The President has issued a proclamation) 


admitting Nevada into the Union as a State, in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress. 

Prisoners of War.—The Union prisoners collected at 
Andersonville, Geo., have all been sent away and dis- 
tributed among the chief cities and strong holds of the 
South. 
authorities whereby those who are detaived in captivity 


will in future be furnished with adequate supplies of| on the 31st ult. 
food and clothing. The proposition came from the rebel| [), S. six per cents, 1881, 106}; ditto 5-20, 108. Specie | 


commissioner of exchanges, and was assented to by 
General Grant and General Lee. It is understood that 
the belligerents, without being freed from the obliga- 
tion of feeding and clothing the prisoners held by them 
respectively shall be allowed to furnish their own cap- 
tives in the hands of the other, with euch additional 
comforts as humanity may prompt. The supplies sent 
to the prisoners are to be confined to articles of neces- 
sity and comfort, such as clothing, blankets and food. 
Missouri.—The rebel army of invasion was, at the last 


accounts, near Carthage in the south-western part of 


the State, having retreated to that point with great ex- 
pedition in order to avoid the harassing attacks of the 
pursuing forces. General Price is said to have lost all 
his artillery but one piece. In the several combats 
which took place during the retreat of the rebel army 
they lost heavily in killed and wounded, and about 2000 
of them were captured, including Generals Marmaduke 
and Cabell. The losses of the Federal forces are said 
to have been quite small. 

The South-west.— Railroad communication between 
Chattanooga and Atlanta has been restored. One thou- 
sand prisoners from Atlanta arrived at Chattanooga on 
the 25th ult. General Sherman was recently at Gayles- 
ville, Alabama, near the Coosa river, which point he 


An arrangement has been made with the rebel | 


details of men as special agents, provost and other 
guards throughout the country, shall be at once called 
in and placed in the ranks. With regard to the em- 
ployment of negro*soldiers, the resolutions declare that | 
they are forced to that policy by the similar use which 
their enemies have made of negroes, and that in fact 
every means must be resorted to to secure the inde- 
pendence of the confederacy, and that they must suc- 
ceed in that or perish in the attempt. They further call 
upon the confederate Congress to use the most vigorous 
means for the defence of the confederacy. The resolu- 
tions are addressed to Jefferson Davis and the rebel 
| Congress. It is announced in the rebel papers that ar- 
| rangements have been made to arm for the spring cam- 
paign 300,000 slaves, whose masters are to be compen- 
sated by the “confederacy.” The slaves so armed are 
| to have their freedom and fifty acres of land. 


in the New York banks, $21,078,307. Balance in the 
Sub-treasury, $27,453,320. Superfine State flour, $9.20 
a $9.50. Shipping Ohio, $10.75 a $11. Baltimore flour, 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations | 
New York.—Awerican gold 226 a 227. | 








fair to extra, $10.90 a $11.90. Chicago spring wheat, 
$2.15 a $2.23 ; red western, $2.32 a $2.37; amber, $2.42 
a $2.45; white Michigan, $2.65. Middlings cotton, 
$1.21 a $1.23. Cuba molasses, 72 a 80 cts.; Porto Rico, 
88 a 90 cts. Cuba sugar, 163 819 cts.; bard refined, 
26 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $9.75 a $10.25 ; 
extra and fancy, $11.50 a $12.50. Penna. red wheat, 
$2.55; southern, $2.60; white, $2.75 a $2.80. Rye, 
$1.65 a $1.67. Yellow corn, $1.68. Oats, $8 cts. Bar- 
ley, $2. The arrivals of beef cattle reached 3800 head, 
the market was dull and prices about one cent per pound 
lower. About 500 were left over unsold. Of hogs, 
3500 were sold at $15.50 a $18 the 100 lb. net. Of 
sheep 6000 sold at from 7} to 84 cts. per lb. gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from W. C. Taber, Mass , $2, vol. 37; from 
J. McCarty, Pa., $2, to No. 43, vol. 38, and J. Battin, G. 
Wilcox, A. H. Blackburn, and G. Schill, $2 each, vol. 38, 
per T. E.; from I. Huestis, Agt., for J. Hiatt, U., $2, vol. 
38, and for M. Emmons, lo., $4, to No. 13, vol. 38; from 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


An Assistant Tracusr is wanted for the First Dg. 
PARTMENT on the Boys side. 


Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
804 Arch street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 
The list of scholars for next session is now full, so that 
no further applications for admission can be granted. 
Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, will be furnished with 


itickets by the Ticket Agent, at the depot of the West 


Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, corner of Thirty-first 
and Market streets, West Philadelphia. Conveyances will 
be at the Street Road Station on Second and Third-days 
(the 7th and 8th of Eleventh month) to meet the traing 
that leave West Philadelphia at 8.15 and 11 a. m., and 
2 P. M. 

wes> Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Market streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at the 


‘latter place, it must he put under the care of Hibberd 


Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Market at a charge of 16 cents per trunk, to be paid to 
him. It should be delivered at Eighteenth.street, thirty 


|minutes before car time, to ensure its going in the next 


train from Thirty-first street. Those who prefer can 
bave their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up 


portion of the City, by sending word (through the post- 
| office or otherwise) to Hibberd Alexander, N. E. corner 


of Eighteenth and Market Sts., so as to reach him on the 
day previous. His'charge in such case for taking bag- 
gage to Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cents 
per trunk. 


During Tue Sessioy, small packages for the pupils, if 
left at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, on 
Sixth-days, before 12 o'clock, will be forwarded; and 
passengers for the school will be met at the Street Road 
Station, on the arrival of the first train from the City, 


every day except First-days. 


Philada. Tenth month 19th, 1864. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josava H. Wortuine- 
tox, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


a __—_———————————E 


Diep, at his summer residence in Atlantic City, on the 
3d of Ninth month last, Bensamin S. Legps, in the 624 
year of his age. For some time previous to his last ill- 
ness, he was much concerned to have bis outward affairs 
set in order; and from a few of bis expressions on bis 
sick bed, a comforting hope is entertained that bis end 
was peace. 


—, Ninth month 13th, Annie Legps, in the 20th 


had reached in pursuit of the retreating army of Gen-| A, Garretson, Agt., for E. Bailey, 0., and T. Gibbons, | year of her age, daughter of the late Josiah Leeds, of 
eral Hood. General Beauregard has assumed com-|Io., $2 each, vol. 38; from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y.,for|Philadelphia. She bore her sickness with mnch pati- 


mand of the rebel military division of the west. It is} A, Knowles, $4, vols. 37 and 38, and for R. Knowles, |¢0¢e, and a humble confidence in the merits of her 
reported that Gen. Hood was again threatening demon-| J. J, Peckham, and C. A. Weaver, $2 each, vol. 38. 
strations towards Tennessee, so as to get in Sherman’s 


rear. The town of Decatur, Ala., on the Tennessee 
river, was attacked by Hood’s forces on the 29th. 


prisoners. On the 29th, a rebel command under Gen. 
Vaughn, at Morristown, East Tennessee, was attacked 
by Gen. Gillem and routed, with the loss of their artil- 
lery and nearly 500 prisoners. 
under Gen. Forrest, has crossed the Tennessee river be- 
low Florence, their destination is supposed to be western 
Kentucky. There was some probability that the rebel 
legislature of Tennessee would attempt to hold a session 
in the western part of the State. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291. Of consump- 
tion, 45; typhoid fever, 20. 

Blockade Running.—A Halifax dispatch mentions the 


cotton from Wilmington, N. C. The pirates Tallahassee 
and Edith are reported to have left the same port on a 
cruise. The United States cruisers have recently cap- 
tured several valuable prizes, 

The Bombardment of Charlesion.—The recent shelling 
of the city is stated to have been very severe, doing much 
damage to buildings and some injury to persons. A 
number of large fires have been observed, supposed to 
have been kindled by the shells. 


The 
rebels were repulsed, losing four guns and a number of 


NOTICE. 

The Clothing Committee of Friends’ Association for 
the relief of Coloured Freedmen, are now prepared to 
furnish cut out clothing, to be made up gratuitously, 
for the freed people in the South. Applications for the 


A large rebel force,| same should be addressed to John W. Cadbury, No. 501 


Cherry street, up stairs. 


J. Wistar Evans, Chairman. 
Philada. Eleventh mo. Ist, 1864. 


A Stated Meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia, for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North Seventh 
arrival of three steamers at Bermuda with 2800 bales of| street, on Seventh-day afternoon, at 34 o'clock, the 5th 


of Eleventh month, 1864. 
JULIANNA Ranpoweu, Clerk, 


WANTED. 


A young Female Friend, to assist the Matron at the 
Orphan House, at Hampton, Va., and to make herself 
generally useful in that Institution. 

Application may be made to Saran W. Cops, 1312 
Filbert street, or to Axx Jess, 111 North Fifth street. 


Saviour, remarking, near her close, she “ felt she would 
- at peace and rest,” and passed away, as in a sweet 
sleep. 

, on the 22d of Ninth month last, in Chesterfield, 
Morgan county, Ohio, after a lingering illness which she 
bore with christian patience, Saran Jouns, daughter of 
Jesse and Amy Johns, (the former deceased,) in the 18th 
year of her age; a member of Chesterfield Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. Although.we believe it had been 
the concern of this dear young Friend to live an inoffen- 
sive life, yet, when brought upon a bed of sickness, she 
was made sensible that there was a great work to be 
wrought in ber before that state of entire acceptance 
was known which her soul longed for. But after pass- 
ing through much mental conflict, she was favoured to 
feel a comfortable evidence that, through the mercies of 
her dear Redeemer, a place was prepared for her in his 
kingdom of rest and peace; after which, she expressed & 
willingness to depart, if it was the Lord’s will. Although 
her relatives and friends deeply feel their loss, they have 
the comfortable hope that her end was peace. May it 
be the concern of those of us who are left behind, to pre- 
pare to “die the death of the righteous, that our latter 
end may be like his.” 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





